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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



On the Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences and to Philosophy. 

I. 

The prime postulate of a science of society is the inclusion of human phe- 
nomena within the unity of nature. Thus only can social phenomena be subjected 
to those precise observations which may be resumed in general formulae called 
natural laws. To Comte is due the establishment of this idea of extending 
natural law to human societies. But the sociology of Comte was in actual con- 
struction philosophical rather than scientific ; i. e., it was characterized by 
general views, and a certain indifference for factual detail and the researches of 
specialists. The same is true of the sociology of Spencer. But by demonstrating 
the applicability of the evolution hypothesis to human societies as well as to 
the physical and the biological worlds, Spencer still more closely linked human 
to natural phenomena. In other respects, Spencer also helped to complete and 
rectify the general conceptions of the Comtist sociology. Thus, for example, in 
positing the differentiation of social types, ignored by Comte, Spencer opened 
the way for those taxonomic studies necessary for a scientific classification of 
human societies. 

Most subsequent sociologists have continued the Comte-Spencer tradition of 
seeking to discover the general laws of social evolution by speculative rather 
than observational methods. But meantime, and especially during the past half- 
century, there has been taking place in the several social sciences, which have 
grown up outside the general conceptions of sociology, a revolution which is 
tantamount to a creation or recreation of these specialisms as departments of 
sociology. 

In effecting this revolutionary change of the social sciences from a more 
literary and philosophic to a more scientific basis, the chief methodological 
factor has been the introduction of the historical and the comparative method, 
more especially in application to the evolutions of institutions. 

Thus, the several social sciences have, more or less independently and 
automatically, been reorganizing themselves on a sociological basis, but without 
explicit reference to philosophical synthesis ; while, at the same time, recent 
sociologists have tended to work in comparative isolation from the specialists. 
Thus, at the present time is manifested a certain tendency to create a general 
science of sociology outside, and in some degree opposed to, the several 
specialisms concerned with the scientific study of different departments and 
aspects of human society. Thus there is developing in social studies a position 
which is the very negation of that which Comte posited as the necessary 
foundation of a science of sociology. 

How to arrest these perilous tendencies toward isolation — isolation of 
the social sciences one from another, and of general sociology from the mass of 
the social sciences? 

The sociologist must recognize that in no other way can a unified science 
of society be developed than by the systematization of all scientific specialisms 
which are essentially sociological in character. As conspicuous examples of such 
necessary and legitimate sociological specialisms, the following may be mentioned : 
the comparative study of institutions, as transformed and developed by juristic 
historians like Maine, philosophical historians like Fustel de Coulanges, and 
their successors ; economics, as pursued by investigators of the type of 
Schmoller and Bucher ; anthropology, as developed by Prichard, Waitz, Gerland, 
Morgan, McLennan, etc. ; comparative ethics, as studied by A. H. Post, 
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Steinmetz, etc. ; comparative religion and folklore, as studied by Tylor, 
Robertson Smith, Frazer, Nutt, Hartland, etc. ; comparative psychology, as 
established by Lazarus, Steinthal, and their successors ; social statistics, as 
continued by the successors of Quetelet ; social geography, as studied by 
Ratzel. 

Thus the specialization of which sociology has need, in order to become a 
truly positive science, is already a well-established movement, but one very 
imperfectly organized. To aid in the perfecting of this organization is the task 
that lies immediately to the hand of the sociologist. Among the more con- 
spicuous of existing imperfections may be mentioned (i) the want of a sufficiently 
wide and effective recognition of the interdependence and unity of all social 
phenomena, as a necessary working hypothesis ; (2) the tendency of the specialists 
to multiply entities needlessly ,(lUre the "judicial conscience" of Post), and 
satisfy themselves with facile explanations and naive simplicist formulae ; (3) the 
tendency to interpret all social phenomena in terms of one specialism (as in the 
" economic," or the " religious interpretation of history ") ; (4) the tendency of 
contiguous specialisms unconsciously to overlap (like religion and jurisprudence, 
social geography and demography, etc.) ; (5) the tendency of specialisms to move 
at random without adequate conception of a definite purpose, and hence not only 
to waste effort, but also to leave important areas of the sociological field 
uncultivated. 

What the sociologist specially needs to do in correction of these imper- 
fections is to interpenetrate the diverse technical studies more fully with the 
sociological conception of unity. It is true that these specialisms are themselves 
spontaneously moving toward this directing idea (i. e., are acquiring the soci- 
ological orientation), but with slow and halting steps. To work toward accentu- 
ating the movement and making it more conscious, more precise, is the urgent 
problem of sociology. It is only through the systematization of the several 
social sciences that the Comtist conception will cease to be a philosophical 
aspiration, and become a reality. For the unity of the social kingdom cannot 
hope to find an adequate expression in a few general and philosophical formulae 
detached from the facts and the detail of specialist research. An adequate soci- 
ology can have for its organ only a body of sciences distinct, but animated by the 
sentiment of their solidarity. And it may be predicted that these sciences once 
organized will return with accumulated interest to philosophy what they have 
borrowed from it. 

II. 

The urgent problems that confront the general sociologist at the present 
juncture are methodological and historical. Most pressing is the systematization 
of the several sociological specialisms. For on the adequacy of the organization 
of the extant body of knowledge depends the effective co-operation of the differ- 
ent groups of specialists ; and on it also depends the doctrinal unification from 
which may be derived general precepts for the guidance of social action. 

By sociological specialisms is meant the researches of investigators who 
specialize on some particular aspect of human phenomena — such as the historical, 
the political, the economic, the ethical, the psychological, the anthropological, etc. 
These specialisms have, for the most part, grown up as independent autonomous 
studies, without the self-discipline that comes from an adequate consciousness of 
their own historical evolution and of their own methodological apparatus. Hence 
it is that they have been, and are, without the controlling and unifying influence 
of a common ideal. Such unificatory principles as have hitherto been most 
readily available are survivals of a pre-evolutionary culture, and therefore 
inoperative for the synthesis of evolutionary science. 

The deficiency of order and systematization in the interrelations of the 
several sociological specialisms is to be taken as a reflex of a corresponding 
deficiency of order and system in the interrelations of the different departments 
of practical life — economic, political, educational, ethical, etc. But it does not 
follow that the organization of the several sociological specialisms into an ade- 
quate working system should not precede the reorganization of practical life and 
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conduct. On the contrary, it is a primary postulate of consciously methodized 
science that theoretical must precede practical reconstruction. 

But the interdependence of social theory and practice does necessitate the 
classification of the social sciences being treated as a parallel and correlative 
problem with the classification of the social arts. By " classification " it is here 
intended to convey no implication as to specific generic and ordinal differentiation, 
but merely the acquisition of such common understanding of the relation of parts 
to the whole and of theory to practice as is needed for a working systematization 
available for the effective co-operation of sociological specialists. In short, the 
contention is that the main requirement at the present moment, as regards 
general sociology, is an abstract mapping of the existing field of verified and 
verifiable sociological knowledge. 

What are the resources available for this abstract mapping of the sociological 
field ? A preliminary question is this : How far does the history of biology 
afford a suggestive instance of a parallel problem? The schematization of a 
large number of practically independent and dispersive specialisms by sub- 
ordination to a few elemental categories of known relationship has been more or 
less fully achieved in biology. The value of this systematization in suggesting 
a parallel schematization and nomenclature of sociological specialisms is, it must 
be remembered, a totally different problem from that of the traditional " biological 
analogy." In any case, it is only an item in the enumeration of resources. 

These resources, apart from such as are contained within the sociological 
specialisms themselves, are, in the first instance, those available for the general 
problem of the classification (i. e., the systematization) of the whole circle of the 
sciences and the arts. For every science and every art has a threefold social 
aspect, viz., in respect of (1) historical derivation, (2) practical dependence on 
co-operative effort, and (3) every science being an integrate, and every art an 
aggregate, of social experience. The sciences collectively are just that part of 
social experience which has evolved a conscious need of systematization. But by 
the great majority of scientists this need has been explicitly felt on aesthetic and 
economic grounds only. The needed ethic has remained implicit, and can be 
brought into consciousness, and therefore made scientifically verifiable, only by 
explicit reference to the arts collectively and in detail. In other words, a con- 
trolling science of sociology is, as Comte showed, a necessary postulate of science 
itself. 

Traditionally, a problem that has belonged more to philosophy than to science, 
the classification of the sciences, is thus essentially sociological. But in passing 
over from philosophy to sociology, the problem of necessity takes on a more 
specifically historical aspect ; for, as an evolutionist, the sociologist treats it not 
as a mere systematization of contemporary experience, but as a phase of a 
continuing process, which has to be carried back as far as historical data reach, 
and also projected forward into the immediate future. The sociological evolu- 
tionist is concerned primarily with origins, but ultimately and supremely with 
ideals ; and through the formulation of its larger generalizations as ideals, 
sociology may hope to achieve the necessary return from theory to practice. The 
derived practice asumes, of course, the form of rational art based on applied 
science, and aims at replacing empirical art based on unanalyzed experience. 

The universal interdependence of social phenomena thus imposes on the 
sociologist, working as he does under the conception of evolution, the threefold 
task : ( 1 ) of constructing a reasoned account of the existing phase of that inter- 
action of the sciences and of the arts which we call contemporary civilization ; 
(2) of reconstructing the corresponding phases, which historically have pre- 
ceded and developed the contemporary phase; and (3) of working out ideals of 
more ordered development for the future. 

If the word " occupation " be taken, not in its economic sense, but as 
signifying any and every form of human endeavor, past, present, and future, 
then the most generalized statement of the problem of pure sociology is to 
describe, to explain, and to forecast the evolution of human occupation. To 
address himself to this task — in part methodological and abstract, in part his- 
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torical and concrete — is, it is contended, for the sociologist a specialism as 
definitive and legitimate as any of the other larger and more important specialisms 
of science. — Abstract of two papers — I, by Professor Durkheim, and II, by Mr. 
Branford — presented at a meeting of the Sociological Society at the School of 
Economics and Political Science, University of London, June 20, 1904. (Note. — 
The writer of the second paper desires to call particular attention to the two 
following among existing classifications of the social sciences : (a) that in use 
in the Annee sociologique ; and (b) that adopted from Professor Geddes by Dr. 
Haddoh in his Presidential Address to the Anthropological Institute, 1903.) 

The Education of the Stranger. — The problem, the solution of which is 
attempted in the education of the Filipinos, is a unique one. Nothing less is 
undertaken than to bring into political co-operation members of two distinct 
races. Behind the mental life of the individual Filipino of today there lies the 
background of centuries of racial ideas and instincts. This traditional intellectual 
attitude is primarily barbarous, but is covered with a thin coating of European 
influence and civilization. It is upon this foundation that American education 
in the islands must be built. 

From the first a policy of repression, such as that adopted by the Dutch in 
Java, was most carefully avoided. Filipino ability and ambition were provided 
with every opportunity for development. One of the greatest needs, especially in 
the stimulation of industrial achievement among the natives, is the presence of 
practical examples of modern industrial life round about him. In the absence of 
such examples, his interest in things industrial flags. 

The most important step in the educational program which has been taken 
thus far is the opportunity provided the natives for learning the English language. 
The strong desire for its mastery which was manifested gives promise of most 
happy results in the breaking up of the prevailing narrowness and provincial 
jealousy which followed the absence of a common speech. Another advantage 
which may be looked for is the possibility of a political regime of a popular 
character, involving and interesting the natives of all parts of the islands. 
Through American books and periodicals knowledge of the spirit of our institu- 
tions and of the progress of civilized thought will become at once accessible. 

Every legislative set is, of necessity, more or less of an experiment. In 
devising an educational system for the Filipinos, it was specially diSicult to fore- 
cast all of the conditions under which it would be required to operate. The 
transformation of education from a religious to a secular function, in accordance 
with the American doctrine of the separation of church and state ; the substitu- 
tion of a new language ; the transportation from beyond the seas of teachers — 
some of them women — who should lay the foundations of free education and 
civilization in a semi-barbarous land — these truly were momentous steps in the 
solution of a great and vastly significant problem. 

The great civilizations of the past have succumbed either to an invasion or to 
a recrudescence of barbarism, and the final perpetuity of civilization can be made 
certain only by such an extension of the dominant culture to the hitherto unreached 
races as shall render these calamitous recurrences impossible. — Bernard Moses, 
in International Quarterly, March-June, 1904. E. B. W. 

Labor Problems of the Twentieth Century. — Democracy has made legal 
great combinations both of capital and of labor, and thus far has placed few 
obstacles in the path of their becoming increasingly monopolistic in their respec- 
tive spheres. By means of the joint agreement it is possible for the labor and 
capital of a given industry completely to control the price of their commodity, 
limited only by the consuming power of the public. This method of abstinence on 
the part of the consumer is the only real limit to the power of such combinations. 
Where the necessaries of life are involved, the danger is a serious one; and it is 
possible that the legislatures which created the right of association will hereafter 
limit that right, or restrict the purposes for which the right shall be exercised. 
Supervision of the operations of railroads, steamship companies, banks, insurance 
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and other companies has already produced admirable results in protecting the 
public against monopolistic control. 

In order that monopolistic tendencies and industrial violence may not 
encroach upon the ideas of individual liberty and free competition, several modi- 
fications of existing labor conditions seem necessary. (1) Steadiness and security 
of employment through mutual agreement or sliding scales of wages will do much 
to prevent frequent contests over fluctuations in wages. (2) A settled place of 
abode for the laborer, to which he may become attached and in which he may 
rear his family, is essential. The managers of a factory ought to live in the 
same place with the work-people, in order that they may all have common local 
interests and daily friendly relations. (3) The workman should have, first, a voice 
in the discipline of the works, including that very important part of discipline, 
the dealing with complaints ; and, secondly, a direct pecuniary interest besides 
wages in the proceeds of the combined application of the capital and the labor to 
the steady production of salable goods. The workman who has contributed to the 
reputation of the product and to the good-will of the establishment believes that 
he has earned something more than the wages paid him, and a share in the 
pecuniary value of this good-will would give him the opportunity and purpose to 
serve generously and proudly the establishment with .which he is connected. The 
rising wage — rising, that is, with years and experience — and the pension or 
retiring allowance at disability will, it is to be hoped, continue to spread through 
our industrial system. 

Such wasteful and stupid methods of adjustment as strikes, boycotts, and 
lockouts should give place to conference and discussion. Furthermore, since com- 
petition in industries, trades, and professions provides the indispensable oppor- 
tunity for progress, any tendency to substitute monopoly for freedom should be 
earnestly deprecated. Democracy, finally, will always believe in every man's doing 
his best, and being free to do his best. The labor union's too frequent effort to 
restrict the efficiency and the output of the individual workman should, therefore, 
be met with profound distrust, for we are told to bear one another's burdens, 
and to make every man's burden no heavier than the weakest can bear. — Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, in BMiotheci Sacra, April, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

A Concrete Case for a Scientific Method. — How to meet the need tor 
larger salaries for ministers is a question which is receiving careful consideration 
in many quarters. The conventional answer is : Get the churches to give more 
for the purpose, or possibly ask ministers to be more self-sacrificing. That is, 
put your hand on the best remedy you can think of and apply it vigorously, then 
try something else. This is working by rule of thumb. 

Now let us go at the problem more scientifically, remembering that, as Mr. 
Huxley used to say, " science is, after all, only trained and organized common- 
sense.'" Assuming that we have all the facts before us, as to where these 
small-salaried ministers are — in city, village, or country town — with many or 
few churches near them, a native or foreign population, and so on, let us call to 
our aid one branch of scientific study, known as the comparative method. 

We begin with the sociological principle that the local church, the school, the 
factory, and the town are each essentially similar types in four classes of institu- 
tions. They are, therefore, comparable with each other, and the changes in the 
others must help us see what may happen in the church. How, for example, have 
structural and functional changes in the three affected the support of adminis- 
tration? The briefest outline of two is all that can be given, but it will show the 
method and its value. 

The school district was nearly the unit of the educational work of fifty years 
ago. It hired its own teachers, and paid them as it could afford. Each teacher 
taught a little of everything in unmethodical ways and with little supervision. 
Studies were uncorrelated, the product was often poor, and the pay small. 

All this has gradually changed. Consolidation, division of labor, expert work 
and supervision, with other features of systematic organization, have brought 
better pay and better results. 
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Take another example — the little factory of our fathers' time. Here the 
change is less dependent on law for its shape. Economic interest has been the 
chief force. The little factory of thirty years ago was a simple affair. One man, 
a partnership of two or three, or a little company of resident stockholders, both 
owned and operated it. Sometimes, however, a superintendent with a small salary 
had , it in charge. A variety of things were done by people who turned their 
hands to various kinds of work. All the processes of manufacture were completed 
in this one mill, or in that and the homes near by. The little factory bought its 
own supplies, sold its own goods and managed its own affairs directly. 

Now the little factories have grown into big ones, or have disappeared except 
where special conditions have favored them. With dams raised, enlarged reser- 
voirs, improved water wheels and steam, they have increased power. Corporations 
of non-resident stockholders and associations of these in trusts have widened 
their constituency of control and service, and lifted them above the provincial 
limitations of other days. The processes of spinning, dyeing, weaving, and others 
are carefully separated, often divided between different companies. Careful spe- 
cialization and the most economic adjustments are made so that each part of the 
work is exactly fitted both in quantity and quality to the needs of the whole. 
Superintendence, bookkeeping, buying, selling are assigned to well-trained experts. 
Large salaries become possible and are cheerfully paid to competent officials. 

Like changes may be found in political institutions, though here the move- 
ment has been much slower, since it has covered a far longer period. For the 
exigencies of government Began centuries ago to compel peoples to go through 
them. The point directly bearing on our study is that the efficiency and com- 
pensation of the chief servants of communities, organized for various objects, is 
largely dependent on their structure, and that increase of salary has come as 
better organization has made it possible. 

Lastly, we now turn to the little churches and see how far their structural 
changes affect this problem. The little church is as common as ever, and perhaps 
smaller than ever. And the large church is constitutd in very much the same way 
that the small one is. A greater variety of things is now done in most churches, 
and the teacher and chief official of the church has far more interests and kinds 
of work than his predecessor of fifty years ago. Pulpit, Sunday school, Endeavor 
Society, catechetical class, weekly conference meeting, and the home, for example, 
are all at work in religious instruction, but with little well-defined limits for each. 
Missionary interest is cared for in three or four ways. And so with other work. 

The official head of the church is a teacher in all sorts of subjects. He is 
also a pastor and a director of a collection of unorganized, uncorrelated societies 
and committees. He is a leader in civic reform and philanthropies. He is 
unable in his various distractions to do anything extremely well. His is the one 
calling in life that has profited little by specialization. On the contrary, the 
drift in his case is all the other way. He is the one highly trained man who does 
not have the advantages of system and specialization. 

Such a method of study forces upon the attention the larger and inclusive 
problem of the possible reconstruction of our entire ecclesiastical system. The 
other part of the comparative method, which discovers the differences in the types 
to which the local church belongs, and estimates their due force in continuing the 
present system in church structure, is an important scientific agency in the sug- 
gested line of study. But that must be left with the mere mention of it. 

A dozen other practical problems before our churches need to be surveyed by 
this and other methods of scientific study before we can wisely say much about 
their solution. Many of these, like the one I have selected, are so far within the 
province of comparative sociology that under the methods of this new department 
of science they will quickly take on new significance and yield unexpectedly rich 
results. I know of no more promising field for practical results in use of scientific 
methods than that afforded by the urgent questions that our Congregational 
churches are constantly raising, but which so far generally get little more than a 
purely empirical treatment. — Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., in the Congrega- 
Uonalist, May 7, 1904. 
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The Lack of the Power of Generalization among the Negroes. — To what 
is the inferiority of the natural races to be attributed ? To what extent intellectual 
lack is conditioned by the physical organization of the individual, and to what 
extent by the social organization of the group, is an open question. An attempt 
will be made here to determine only whether there is an intellectual advantage 
entirely peculiar to the more highly endowed races, in which the lower peoples 
have little or no share. The power of generalization is the most characteristic 
mental trait of man, and one which especially marks the more highly developed 
races and individuals. It appears relatively late in life, and disappears in old age 
when the mental powers begin to decay. It is only natural, then, that if the lower 
races possess inferior mental powers, they should exhibit a lack in respect of 
generalization. 

Proverbs offer a simple and indisputable proof of the existence of the ability 
to generalize on the part of a people. The proverb reveals the perception of 
similarities between things which are, in general, regarded as different, and a 
general principle is enunciated which is made to apply to particular events. Both 
of these points is evident in such a proverb as, " People who live in glass houses 
must not throw stones." This form of generalization is common, not only among 
the less highly developed classes of our own society, but also among the nature 
races, as, for example, the West Africans, whose proverbs are reported by Ellis. 
Many of these proverbs are parallels to our own, while others, although different, 
show as great a degree of penetration ; for example, such as : " It is easy to cut 
in pieces a dead elephant," and " He who does not understand the weaver-bird's 
call complains at the noise which it makes." 

Thus we see that the power of generalization belongs among the intellectual 
possessions of the nature races, and we may expect to account for their backward- 
ness less upon grounds of mental deficiency than in view of their failure to con- 
centrate their intellectual powers upon mechanical invention, and other socially 
important matters. — William I. Thomas, " Der Mangel an Generalisationsver- 
mogen bei den Negern," in Zeitschrift fur Socialwissenschaft, April 16, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

Reasonable Rates. — States may fix local rates for public service, but 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court have swept away the power of states 
to make their rates conclusive. This result has been reached gradually through 
a line of decisions under the Fourteenth Amendment, providing that states may 
not take property without due process of law. 

In the earlier decisions the court recognized the finality of state legislation on 
the fixing of rates. To quote from Munn vs. Illinois, 1876 : " The controlling fact 
is the power to regulate at all. If that exists, the right to establish the maximum 
of charge, as one of the means of regulation, is implied." By 1885 a fundamental 
change had taken place in the position of a portion of the court on the question 
of state power over rates for public service. In a decision rendered that year the 
court says : " From what has been said, it is not to be inferred that this power 
of limitation or regulation is itself without limit." If the power to regulate is 
itself regulated by some other and higher power the former may be held within 
any desired limits. The above quotation must mean therefore, an assertion by 
the court of its power to review rates fixed by a state. 

In 1889 the court was divided as to the ultimate authority in which the 
power to regulate and fix rates resided, a long dissenting opinion having been 
delivered in support of the finality of the legislative authority in such cases. But 
as new judges came onto the supreme bench, the support given by the court to this 
view grew less. Recently it was expressly stated to be the power and duty of the 
court " to inquire whether a body of rates prescribed by a legislature is unjust 
and unreasonable, and such as to work a practical destruction to rights of 
property, and if found so to be, to restrain its operation." At the same time the 
court was careful to avoid laying down as a general principle that failure to pro- 
duce some profit is conclusive proof of the injustice of a rate fixed by law. 

In 1896 the court held that " it cannot be said that a corporation is entitled, 
as of right, and without reference to the interests of the public, to realize a 
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given per cent, upon its capital stock. When the question arises whether the 
legislature has exceeded its constitutional power in prescribing rates to be 
charged by a corporation controlling a public highway, stockholders are not the 
only persons whose rights or interests are to be considered.'' In 1898 the rule was 
laid down that the basis of calculations as to reasonable rates of a corporation 
" must be the fair value of the property being used by it for the convenience of 
the public." This statement, with others in the opinion, appears to limit " fair 
value " to that of the physical property and to exclude franchise valuations. 

Finally, a decision in 1901 still further limited state powers in the regulation 
of rates, laying down the principle that a state may not fix a maximum rate 
applicable only to businesses having a certain large amount of traffic. — Alton D. 
Adams, in Journal of Political Economy, December, 1903. E. B. W. 

Principles of Municipal Organization. — The government of American 
cities is generally admitted to be a conspicuous failure. Present efforts looking 
in the direction of bettering conditions make use of civic leagues and reform 
associations as extraneous, moral influences in counteracting what seems to be a 
normal tendency toward corruption. What is it in our municipal situation that 
gives rise to this pernicious " normal tendency " ? The cause must lie either ( 1 ) 
in a defect of character in the people, or (2) in a defect in the organization of 
government. In support of the first cause there is great weight of authority. 
The points usually urged are as follows : (a) Levity of character. This, however, 
is not borne out by our experience in the administration of other governmental 
institutions, nor by the success of municipal government in Canada, where the 
people are of very much the same character as our own. The second charge, 
(fc) lack of public spirit, is not sustained when we consider the achievements of 
public-spirited men in other directions than that of municipal government. 
Another defect of men, rather than of methods, which is sometimes urged, is 
(c) the wickedness of local politicians. This seems to be hardly a sufficient 
explanation, especially in view of the fact that complete changes in the personnel 
of city government seldom produce more than temporary improvement. This 
failure, by the way, is probably due to the entire absence of control of methods 
by officials of a city — a fact in marked contrast to conditions prevailing in busi- 
ness administration, where the achievement of a certain result is almost the only 
requirement, administration and method of control being alike left to the dis- 
cretion of the responsible official, (rf) Commercialism is by many regarded as the 
secret of the condition of city governments. It would seem that the relation of 
trusteeship, when unsupported by self-interest, is often debauched by the commer- 
cial spirit, especially in situations where the details of transactions can be covered 
up and kept from general knowledge. In the evolution of strictly commercial 
enterprises, periods of notoriously fraudulent practices are, however, succeeded 
by a regularized and normal commercialism which gives little occasion for such 
conditions to arise. Compare, for example, the early and later management of 
railways. But in politics the curse persists. We must look further for the special 
solution of our problem. t (e) Hard-headed business-men as well as party bosses 
are apt to regard the features of our municipal rule as incidental to democratic 
government as not ideal but necessary accompaniments of popular government. 
But again that the fault does not lie in the democratic character of our municipal 
government is proved by the eminent success of the decidedly more democratic 
municipal institutions of Great Britain. We may conclude that the charge that 
defect in the character of the people is the cause of our municipal conditions is 
unfounded. 

To turn now to the hypothesis of a defect in the organization of government, 
we find that among the various and often peculiar forms of municipal government 
in this country and abroad, there exists only one generic difference between the 
type in the United States and that found elsewhere — namely, that, whereas every- 
where else the legislative and executive departments of city government are 
connected, in the United States they are disconnected. The evils of the boss system 
seem to be coextensive with the limits of this peculiarly American practice of 
rendering independent of one another these two functions of government. The 
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vital principle of the boss system is that it furnishes this connection between the 
executive and legislative departments. A closer union of these departments of 
municipal government will dispense with the boss and the machine as the basis of 
administrative connection. By abolishing their office, its emoluments will be 
turned into the public treasury. 

A practical program of municipal government would include a considerable 
extension of the powers of the executive, so as to give to the mayor the right of 
complete legislative initiative, even to the point of fixing the time at which a vote 
shall be taken : the administrative officers of the city would participate in the 
deliberations of the legislative body ; while the latter could no longer dictate 
appointments to the executive as the price of legislative co-operation. It should be 
observed that the introduction of these principles of organization will work no 
sudden cure, although they will cause immediate improvement. 

There are limitations upon municipal efficiency which rest upon conditions not 
affected by the principles outlined. So long as municipal suffrage rests upon the 
same basis as political suffrage, instead of upon a basis appropriate to the 
management of a business undertaking, there will be elements of corruption 
present. Another limitation upon the beneficial results of improved organization 
is found in the tendency of municipal elections to involve, in addition to the 
question, " How shall your municipal business be conducted ? " the further question, 
" How much enforcement of law do you want ? " In such cases the election is 
apt to resolve itself into a struggle to reach and use the police power for some 
special purpose, a condition of things full of incitement to fanaticism on the one 
hand, and vice on the other. — Henry Jones Ford, in Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, March, 1904. E. B. W. 

Sociology and the Social Sciences (II). — "Relation of Sociology to His- 
tory," Lecture by M. Ch. Seignobos. — Let us commence with a definition of terms. 
By " sociology " we must understand the whole of that precise knowledge which 
has for its object men living in society. Like biology it consists of two successive 
series of operations: (1) empirical knowledge, descriptive of the objects of 
research, analogous to zoology and botany; (2) an abstract science of general 
laws of social phenomena, analogous to biology. History is concerned with all past 
social facts which we may no longer observe directly. It is only a method of 
investigation employed in the absence of the normal method — direct observation. 
The word " history " has a double meaning : the method of study by the aid of 
documents, and the empirical knowledge of past social phenomena. 

What need has sociology of the knowledge of the past ? In order that it may 
complete its inventory of the social world, whether it be in order to study the 
evolution of societies or of present, actual social phenomena, it must rely upon 
the results of historical research. The method, too, of history — the indirect, 
documentary method — it must also make use of, with all the canons of historical 
criticism, in the scrutiny of the materials which the study even of present social 
phenomena causes to accumulate. In short, history plays the same role for soci- 
ology that paleontology does for biology. 

What services, on the other hand, does the direct study of present human 
phenomena render to history? In the other descriptive sciences there is present a 
material reality which serves as the framework of the science, but in the case of 
history there is no such concrete point of departure. The historian must present 
to himself in imagination the facts with which his science deals, and often 
unconsciously he interrogates his facts in the light of the present, the only society 
which he knows directly — a practice which is unfortunately very often without 
either reflection or method. Now, it is of sociology that he must demand the 
framework upon which the facts of history may group themselves. And one may 
say that historians, without knowing it, follow the sociological conceptions of 
their time; they give to the different sorts of phenomena a different proportional 
importance which varies with their age. Thus sociology is necessary to history 
in order to furnish it a working conception by the aid of which a complete and 
intelligent exhibit may be made of the data at hand regarding each past society, 
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and, further, in order to aid it in seeking the causes of social changes by furnish- 
ing a methodical comparison of different evolutions. 

Thus history and sociology render one another mutual services, by providing 
one another with : ( i ) methods of work — history a method of analysis, sociology 
a method of synthesis; (2) bodies of knowledge — history the knowledge of past 
evolutions, sociology the knowledge of causes drawn from the observation of 
actual society. So long as sociology shall not have settled upon its vocabulary, it 
will be best for each study to preserve its own. If the historian today should 
adopt the vocabulary of one school of sociology, it would only complicate the work 
of the others. History, then, will make known the facts in common language — 
language which everyone understands, giving to words a precise and concrete 
meaning and avoiding abstractions ; while to sociology will fall the further task 
of formulating the general laws of social phenomena. 

Lecture by M. C. Bougie. — In sociological researches it is not enough that 
sociology should draw upon psychology and biology ; it must utilize the data fur- 
nished by the historian. It is necessary for the sociologist to know and to practice 
historical methods. Sociology cannot content itself with being either an illustrated 
psychology or a transposed biology ; it must be an analyzed and compared history. 

But does history have any need of sociology? The historian binds facts 
together, explaining one fact by another fact, but does not concern himself with the 
knowledge of laws. If one can explain historical facts without having recourse to 
sociology, of course the historian may leave it out of account ; but that is the 
question. As a matter of fact, if the narratives of the historians seem to us to 
offer explanations, it is in proportion as, apart from individual accidents, they take 
account of the constant relations which unite social phenomena. The entire 
explanatory thread of their recitals is found, in a word, in the sociological laws 
expressed or implied to which they make reference. But how much more intel- 
ligible would be the explanations if these laws of social phenomena were handled 
consciously and methodically ! — Marcel Pouenin, " La sociologie et les sciences 
sociales," in Revue intemationale de sociologie, March, 1904. E. B. W. 

Neighborhood Evolution. — Away out in Kansas I once overheard a man 
talk with bated breath of Middle Alley in Philadelphia. It stood for all that was 
unsavory in social life, and for half a century had carried the palm. Today Middle 
Alley is only a tradition, and when visitors try to find it they experience diffi- 
culty, because the street has changed its name ; and, when found, they are dis- 
appointed, for it bears none of its former characteristics, and the whole 
neighborhood is very much like others where poor and ignorant people live. 

But what has produced this change in a community that bore a world-wide 
unsavory reputation? About eleven years ago two social settlements planted 
themselves in the heart of this community, the College Settlement and Neighbor- 
hood House ; and these, with the influence of the Starr Center on the west flank 
and Bedford Street mission on the south, proved the forces which have altered 
the entire social life of the community. None of these was a mission in the 
accepted sense, and two were strictly social settlements. Planted in the midst of 
unsanitary surroundings, the residents began to live their lives, and at once the 
unsanitary surroundings became apparent. This led to a complete system of 
under-drainage and street-paving which made it possible for Neighborhood House 
to have the first bath-tub in the street and to pump its cellar, which was filled with 
sewage. Thus far the residents merely took care of themselves, but in doing so 
the entire community received the benefit. Others could now have bath-tubs and 
drainage ; and thus the forces became social. 

This story would be an interesting one, and a sad one if it were told how 
the authorities neglected the street-cleaning, and the streets themselves were in 
such a condition that cleaning was impossible ; and how there was no pretense 
of gathering garbage until the residents astonished the city hall by requests from 
the alley. The residents simply wished to live civilized lives, and demanded 
service. But when they received it, their neighbors got the benefits as well as 
they. It was a neighborhood affair. This sanitary reform alone justifies the 
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whole cost of maintenance of these social centers. But they did not pose especially 
as reformers ; they simply wished to live natural, healthy lives, and they pulled up 
conditions to the level of their necessities. 

Then followed a change of the moral conditions. In this again the residents 
of the settlements did not pose as reformers ; they simply wished to sleep at night, 
and the one arrest that was made was on account of noise. It happened to strike 
other disorders, and it was the beginning of a long and gradual improvement, in 
which the police took part. 

The attitude of the police has always been sympathetic. This was due to the 
fact that the residents of the settlements were people who were a part of the 
community, living and voting there, and were placed in no unnatural or forced 
relations with the community. The police stood ready at all times to enforce 
just demands, and they found these residents extremely conservative, just, and 
reasonable — no cranks, and thus always having the respect of the police. More- 
over, it was not a spurt, but an evolution in the most natural of ways, and the 
personal influence and work of the residents upon their immediate neighborhood 
were the chief forces that wrought the change. There was no attempt to reform 
anybody nor to save anybody ; but the residents only reformed the conditions so 
that they could breathe and wash and sleep ; and in this way they saved them- 
selves, and with themselves pulled up their neighbors. It is typical of how social 
changes must be wrought. Let the individual in the community in which he lives 
do his part and not try to shift it all on the police. If there is no such man or 
family in the community, then plant a social settlement there, whose members 
will lead perfectly natural lives, and protest when protest they must, and it will 
be worth a room-ful of paid detectives. One long-headed, conservative Vassar 
girl will put baby-blue leading strings on the stalwart police, and they will take 
orders from this quiet little woman, because she is so reasonable, is no politician, 
no crank, no intoxicated enthusiast, but simply a plain little woman wishing to 
lead a quiet, reasonable life in the community of her choice. It will alter the 
very attitude of the police, and this attitude will make unnecessary much of their 
usual work. — Neighborhood House (Philadelphia), April 9, 1904. 

E. B. W. 



